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FIRST RESULTS OF NAZI 


DICTATORSHIP 


HE “National Revolution” in Germany is now 

an accomplished fact. The Hitler-Papen gov- 
ernment has strangled democracy, and only the 
shell of the Weimar Constitution remains. The 
National Socialist victory at the polls on March 
5 was followed by several weeks of terror, during 
which it was reported that numerous acts of vio- 
lence were perpetrated by uniformed Nazi Storm 
Troopers against Jews and “Marxists.” Since 
anti-Semitism has always been one of the funda- 
mental points of Hitler’s program, liberal opinion 
both in the Reich and abroad had long feared that 
National Socialist accession to power would be 
accompanied by persecutions of the Jews. The 
imposition of a drastic censorship in the Reich, 
moreover, which has completely muzzled the oppo- 
sition press and has, in some instances, threatened 
the dispatches of foreign correspondents, has 
made it difficult to ascertain the exact state of 
affairs. A general amnesty for Nazis charged 
with political crimes, which was proclaimed on 
March 22, added to the unfavorable impression 
abroad. 


In response to strong American protests, Secre- 
tary of State Hull asked the American diplo- 
matic and consular representatives in Germany 
for a full report. Mr. Hull, in an official state- 
ment issued on March 26, declared that “a reply 
has now been received indicating that whereas 
there was for a short time considerable mistreat- 
ment of Jews, this phase may be considered vir- 
tually terminated. There was some picketing of 
Jewish merchandising stores and instances of pro- 
fessional discrimination. These manifestations 
were viewed with serious concern by the German 
government.” Despite Secretary Hull’s reassur- 
ing declaration, enormous protest meetings 
against Hitlerism were held on March 27 in many 
cities throughout the United States, and spontane- 
ous movements to boycott German goods have 
been reported both here and abroad. As a result 


of these developments, much of the international 
good-will which moderate Germany had regained 
during the past fourteen years has been dissipated 
overnight. 

Although these manifestations of outraged for- 
eign opinion have apparently placed the Hitler 
government on the defensive, the National Social- 
ist party issued a statement on March 27 that re- 
prisals against Jews would be undertaken sys- 
tematically unless the “international Jewish pro- 
paganda” against Germany is immediately 
stopped. Furthermore, official circles in Berlin 
are reported to have declared that the government 
will tolerate German boycotts of Jewish shops, 
goods, physicians, and lawyers as long as foreign 
nations permit such action against German goods. 


The Nazis have meanwhile consolidated their 
position. Local and provincial elections in Prussia 
on March 12 reflected much the same results as 
the Reichstag poll a week earlier, and the Hitler- 
Papen government has extended its control 
throughout the entire local and state bureaucracy 
in the Reich. Many Storm Troopers and some 
Stahlhelm members have been made deputy police 
officers, charged with keeping “order.” The Nazi- 
fication of German officialdom, always the back- 
bone of the excellent administration of the coun- 
try, cannot fail to have far-reaching consequences. 

In the Reich government, Hitler is now su- 
preme. The Reichstag, meeting for a preliminary 
session in the old Garrison Church in Potsdam on 
March 21, was opened by President von Hinden- 
burg in the presence of Hohenzollern princes and 
old-régime generals with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstances of Imperial Germany. The black, red 
and white flag of the Empire—which by a decree 
of March 15 had replaced the Republican black, 
red and gold—and the Nazi Swastika flew every- 
where. After this dramatic opening, the parlia- 
ment reconvened in Berlin and organized itself 
with great dispatch, re-electing Minister Goer- 
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ing as its president. The Communists, many of 
whom are in jail, were excluded from the sessions 
although most of the Socialists were in their seats. 
On March 22 the Reichstag by a vote of 441 to 94 
passed the Enabling Act demanded by the govern- 
ment and adjourned indefinitely. The Socialists 
alone voted against the act, even the Center party 
and the remnants of the Democrats supporting it. 

Under this act, the present Cabinet may pro- 
mulgate laws without the eventual approval of the 
Reichstag which was necessary under Article 48 
of the Constitution. Although the act states that 
the prerogatives of the Reichspresident remain 
untouched, in reality the Cabinet may now over- 
ride presidential opposition, for the signature of 
the President to emergency decrees is no longer 
necessary. Moreover, the President’s right to dis- 
miss the Chancellor is considered to be without 
practical significance. The Enabling Act is to re- 
main in force until April 1, 1937 unless the pres- 
ent government is replaced before that date, in 
which event it becomes invalid. 

On March 23, the day following the passage of 
the Enabling Act, Hitler addressed the Reichstag. 
He gave little indication regarding the definitive 
program of his government except to affirm pri- 
vate economic initiative, the rights of private 
property, the necessity for a sound currency, and 
the value to Germany of foreign trade. In the 
section of his address dealing with foreign policy, 
the Chancellor showed moderation. He declared 
that “the National Government is willing to hold 
out its hand for honest reconciliation to every na- 
tion that is willing to draw a line through the sad 
past.” While deploring the lack of positive 
achievement at the Disarmament Conference, the 
Chancellor said that “his government would assist 
in every effort that might lead to general disarma- 
ment and secure Germany’s claim to equality.” 
He expressed special satisfaction with Mussolini’s 
plan for the pacification of Europe and, although 
declaring that no agreement can ever be reached 
while there is a division of the continent into 
victors and vanquished, added: “We are also con- 
vinced that an adjustment in our relations with 
France will be possible if both governments tackle 
the problem in a far-seeing manner.” 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 
A Disarmament Holiday 


On March 27 the Disarmament Conference 
unanimously voted to accept the British draft 
treaty as a basis for discussion and to adjourn 
until April 25, thus dramatically reversing its 
unanimous decision of March 23 to continue work 
until Easter. The March 23 vote had been prac- 
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tically forced on the conference by the Little En- 
tente and Poland, which believe that the Mussolinj 
plan for a concert of the four great powers— 
Italy, France, Germany and Great Britain—bodes 
no good to the rights of small states, and fear 
that France might eventually be forced to make 
concessions to the revisionist powers at the ex. 
pense of its Eastern European allies. 


The newly formed permanent council of the 
Little Entente voiced the apprehensions of its 
members on March 25, when it expressed regret 
that a revisionist policy, which is “not likely to 
breed confidence,” had been recently stressed in 
“the general interest of peace,” and objected to 
the proposed concert of great powers as contrary 
to the spirit of the League of Nations. That Po- 
land, which has been invited to join the Little 
Entente, shares these views may be inferred from 
the report that the Polish Foreign Minister, 
Colonel Beck, plans to visit Prague and Belgrade 
in the near future. Under the circumstances, the 
fact that the resolution proposing adjournment of 
the Disarmament Conference on March 27 was 
introduced by Dr. Benes, Foreign Minister of 
Czechoslovakia, would indicate that France had 
either brought pressure on its allies to check their 
opposition to the Mussolini plan, or had given 
them fresh assurances of continued support 
against the campaign for treaty revision. 
France’s attitude regarding recent events was re- 


vealed on March 26, when the French Foreign | 


Minister, M. Paul-Boncour, stated that “closer and 
more continuous cooperation among the four prin- 
cipal Western powers . . . within the framework 
and in the spirit of the League of Nations... 
may perhaps be at the present time . . . an element 
of improvement and pacification,” adding that 
France made only one condition—that the work 
of the four great powers should respect “the prin- 
ciple of equality of all members,” which is the 


basis of the League. VERA MICHELES DEAN 
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